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AGRICULTURAL. 


ADDRESS 


Delivered before the Agricultural and Horticultural 
Societies of New Haven County, Sept. 25, 1839.— 
By Hon. Jesse Bue. 





I appear here, gentlemen, by invitation, to ad- 
dress you on the cultivation of the soil, which it is 
the object of the associations here convened to pro- 
mote improvement in. I have been prompted in 
the undertaking, rather by a desire to render a ser- 
vice, than from a confidence in my ability to per- 
form one ; and in the few remarks I have to offer, 
shall need much of yourindulgence, for defect in 
style and deficiency in matter. 

Agriculture and Horticulture are intimately re- 
lated toeach other. They both depend upon the 
soil, and the animals and plants which it nurtures, 
for support, for profit, and for pleasure. They both 
administer, and are indispensable, to our wants and 
comforts. They are governed in their operations 
by the same natural laws. Agriculture has cogni- 
zance of the farm, which supplies our principal 
wants : Horticulture, of the garden, which adminis- 
ters to our more refined appetites, to our health, 
and to the rational pleasures of the mind, The 
one gives us bread and meat, and the materials for 
our clothing: the other the choice delicacies for 
the table, and multiplies around us the charms of 
floral beauty and rural scenery. Both tend to be- 
get habits of useful industry and sober reflection, 
and to improve us in all the social relations of life. 
It is befiting, therefore, that institutions designed 
to foster and promote improvements in these prima- 
ry and associate branches of labor, should unite in 
their anniversary celebration, and in returning 
thanks to the Supreme Being, for the bounties of a 
fruitful season. 


Of the utility of these celebrations, and exhibi- 
tion of the products of the farm and garden which 
are made at them, I have no kind of doubt. They 
bring to public notice whatever is new and most 
valuable, in a business which highly interests us. 
They perform the work of years, in diffusing useful 
knowledge in all the departments of rural Jabor,— 
They awaken, in the bosoms of hundreds, the dor- 
mant powers of the mind, which otherwise might 
have slumbered in apathy. They excite to indus- 
try, to emulation, and to the study of those laws 
which every where control the visible creation, and 
which enlighten and reward all who humbly seek 
and follow their counsels. Nor is it the cultivator 
of the farmand garden alone that are to be bene- | 
fited by these exhibitions. Whatever tends to in- 


measure a joint concern, at least so far as relates 
to what are termed the producing classes ; the more 
these earn by their labor, the greater is the acces- 
sion of substantial wealth to the community. The 
amount of honey in a hive, depends not upon the 
number of bees which it contains, but upon the la- 
bor and skill of the working bees. The farmer vir- 
tually provides for the other classes, and is at the 
same time their principal patron and customer; and 
although his labors are too often held to be low 
and menial, by those who cannot or will not appre- 
ciate their value, his condition affords the best cri- 
terion by which to judge of the welfare of those 
around him. No country can long flourish, or pre- 
serve its moral and physical health, whose agricul- 
ture is neglected and degraded.—The amount of a 
farmer’s sales, and of his purchases, will depend 
upon the surplus products of his farm, and upon the 
profits of his labor. Double these by an improved 
system of husbandry, which I feel assured can be 
done, and which has been far more than re*lized, 
in many old districts of our country, and you will 
double the substantial wealth of the neighborhood, 
and impart corresponding life and activity to every 
other department of business. If we look to Spain, 
to Portugal, to a great portion of Italy, to South 
America, or any other country where agriculture 
is neglected, or holds but a subordinate rank, we 
shall find a degraded population, characterized by 
superstitious ignorance, poverty andcrime. Every 
class of the community, therefore, has a deep inte- 
rest in promoting the improvement of the soil; and 
all should willingly contribute their aid towards 
enlightening, honoring, and rewarding those who 
are honestly employed in its cultivation. 

With regard to the utility of agricultural and 
horticultural societies, much will depend upon the 
objects which bring together their members. If 
they associate for selfish purposes, merely to mo- 
nopolize the spoils, and withdraw whenever they 
are disappointed in their sinister hopes, jealousies 
ana apathy will ensue, and the association will fall, 
as many under like circumstances have fallen, with- 
out public loss or public regret. But if the asso- 
ciation is formed for mutual improvement, and in 
the patriotic desire to do a public good; to stim- 
ulate and reward industry and enterprise, however 
humble their conditior! —and strives by concentrat- 
de and persevering efforts, to improve the condition 
of a district, of a county, ora state,—then will it 
inspire public confidence, obtain public support, 
and become a public blessing. To illustrate this 
last proposition, | beg to refer to some association 
which have been tried, and whose labors have been 
crowned with palpable and brilliant success, 

The counties of Berkshire, Essex and Worces- 





crease and improve the products of the soil, serves 
to augment the common stock, and enables the | 
grower to supply the market with more and better | 
products, and to buy more liberally of the other 
classes in return. The merchant, the manufactu-. 
rer, the mechanic, and the professional man, have 
all, therefore, as deep an interest in promoting the 
improvement of agriculture and horticulture, as the 
farmer and gardener have. Society is in some 


ter in Massachusetts, have each, for many years, 
maintained an agricultural society ; and they each 
distribute ten or twelve hundred dollars a year, one 
half of which is paid out of the state treasury, in 
prizes to successful competitors in the various de- 
partinents of agricultural and household Jabor. It 
is said, and I believe with truth, that every dollar 
thus expended has made areturn of twenty dollars, 
in the increase of agricultural products which it 








has caused ; and so satisfied are the inhabitants of 
the benefits of the expenditure, that an increased 
spirit is annually manifested, by all classes, to 
maintain and perpetuate these nurseries of industry 
and improvement. 

The Highiand Society of Scotland affords anoth- 
er illustrious example of the utility of agricultural 
associations, when conducted witha view to public 
improvement. This society was organized in 1784, 
but so few were its members and so limited its 
means, that it attracted but little public notice, nor 
effected any great improvement in husbandry till 
the commencement of the nineteenth century. Yet 
it had sown the good seed which never fails, under 
proper management, to yield to the husbandman a 
bountiful harvest. Nor did it fail in this case.— 
‘Lhe society now numbers twentytwo hundred mem- 
bers, embracing most of the opulent and influential 
men of the’ coantry, of all professions, and distri- 
butes annually in prizes, about seventcen thousand 
dollars. In no country or district has agriculture . 
made more rapid strides in.improvement, than it has 
in Scotland, since the organization of this society ; 
and although it may not have been the only, it 
most assuredly has beena principal cause of tl.is 
wonderful and salutary change. Up to 1792, the 
agriculture of Scotland, to adopt the language of 
the Edinburgh Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 
was “ wretched—execrably bad, in all its locali- 
ties! Hardly any wheat was attempted to be 
grown; oats full ofthistles was the standard crop, 
and this was repeated on the greater part of the ara- 
ble land, while itewould Prod uvice-the seed 
thrown into it; turaips; us part of the rotation of 
crops, was unknown, few potatoes were raised, and 
no grass seeds orclover were sown. A great part 
of the summer was employed, in the now fertile 
shire of Fife, in pulling thistles out of the oats, and 
bringing them home for the horses, or mowing the 
rushes, or other aquatic plants, that grew on the 
bogs, around the homestead.” But a change soon 
came over the land. The seed which had been 
sown by the Highland Society bad geriminated, and 
its luxuriant foliage already covered the soil. In 
1815, according to the authority | am quoting— 
“beautiful fields of wheat were to be seen,—drilled 
green crops every wiere abounded,—the bogs had 
disappeared,—the thistles no longer existed,”—na- 
ked fallows were abolished, draming was exten- 
sively introvuced: wet Jands were made dry; poor 
weeping clays were converted into turnip soils ; 
and “whole parishes were completely transformed 
from unsightly marshes into beautiful and rich 
wheat fields; and where the plough could scarcely 
be driven for slush and water, were heavy crops 
per acre and heavy weight per bushel.” The im- 
provements in Scotch husbandry have continued to 
advance, until, according to the estimate of Sir 
John Sinclair, and Professor Lowe, both high an- 
thority,—until the acreable products of her soil 
more than double those of our Atlantic States, 

The means adopted by the Highland Society to 
effect these radical improvements in Scotch hus- 
bandry, are such as may be employed by us with 
almost a certainty of corresponding success, “In 
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the days of its youth and feebleness,” says the 
Quarterly Journal I have just quoted, “the High- 
land Society sent the leaven of the turnip husband- 
ry into all the glens and straths of the north, by 
offers of small prizes to certain Highland parishes, 
and the same may be said as to the growth of clo- 
ver and the finer grasses. As it advanced in 
strength, as to numbers, and to cash, attention was 
turned to premiums for stock ; then came offers of 
reward to men of science to discover better imple- 
ments and machines, to diminish friction, and con- 
sequently draught, such as in the threshing mill, 
and other parts of agricultural machinery. Still 
advancing in the scale of intellect and of science, 
premiums were offered for essays to bring to light 
the facts connected with chemistry and natura) phi- 
losophy ; and, under the auspices of the society, 
was set up the Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, a 
work which has been the vehicle of conveying so 
much useful information to the agriculturist, that 
we humbly venture to say, it ought to appear on the 
book-shelf and table of every farmer’sparlor. Af- 
ter this, the great stock shows were resolved upon.” 
At the Glasgow show in 1838, there were exhibited 
for prizes, 461 neat cattle, 121 horses, 274 sheep, 
and 47 swine; total, 903 domestic animals, in 634 
lots. Of the other kinds of competitors, the num- 
bers were as follows: 


For Butter, 18 

« Full Milk Cheese, 15 

“ Skim Milk Cheese, 6 

“ Wool, 8 

“ Roots and Seeds, 13 

“ Implements, 28 
In 88 lots. 


The number of persons present at the exhibition 
was estimated at over 17,000, besides workmen and 
official people,—not one thousand of whom proba- 
bly left the exhibition without carrying home with 
hiin some newly acquired knowledge in his busi- 
ness, or some new stifpulus to improvement and in- 
dustry. Not only has Seotland profited by the la- 
bors of her agricultural society, but Great Britain 
generally, and even the United States have been 
highly benefited by them. The information which 
that society has promulgated, has been widely dis- 
seminated among us by our agricultural journals, 
and has contributed not a little to the improvement 
of the agriculture of ourcountry. And in England, 
which had been thrown into the back-ground by 
the superior improvement of Scotch husbandry, it 
has within the last year, induced the formation of 
the English Agricultural Society,on a broad and 
liberal scale, which promises important advantages 
to English husbandry and to agriculture generally. 


As evidence of the utility of horticultural socie- jour pelf ? 


tion, better calculated to soften down the rough as- | 
perities of our nature, to awaken kind feelings to- | 
wards each other, and excite reverence and love for | 
the Most High, than a familiar acquaintance with | 


ties in multiplying and improving the products of 
our gardens, and in promoting rural embellishments, 
I would refer to the neighborhoods of Boston and 
Philadelphia, where societies of this kind have long 
existed, and to the Horticultural Society of London. 
In the first named cities, and their environs, the 
progress of horticultural improvement bas been man- 
ifestly great. Many new and choice fruits, culina- 
ry vegetables and ornamental plants, have been 
introduced, culture has been much improved, the 
markets better supplied, and prices cheapened.— 
The London Society, although its garden has been 
established but about twenty years, has concentra- 
ted in it from both continents, and from the islands 
of the sea, embracing every clime, more than five 








thousand varieties of edible fruits, including four- 
teen hundred varieties of the apple, and seven 
hundred of the pear, and an innumerable number of 
ornamental! plants, many of them before unknown 
in our catalogues, Its collections of pears, which 
embrace hundreds of recent origin, from Flanders 
and from France, have been already broadly spread 


succession of this delicious fruit. 
which it has been generously diffusing abroad. 


which it had collected. 

The great obstacles to horticultural improvement 
are ignorance of the relative merits of different 
kinds of fruits and culinary vegetables, and of the 
proper modes of cultivating and preparing them for 
the table. The generality of country gardens ex- 
hibit but a scanty assortment of vegetable produc- 
tions, and these are but badly cultivated, and often 
of inferior quality. The tendency of horticultural 
exhibitions is, to show the good and bad in contrast, 
or rather to promulgate a knowledge of the better 
sorts, of their culture and use—to éxcite useful 
competition, and to demonstrate the utility of gar- 
den culture, asa source of health, pleasure, and 
profit. I have had many fruits presented to me, 
which the donors considered of the first quality, 
but which | found, on comparison, to be of secon- 
dary, or inferior grade. The man who has seen or 
tasted only inferior fruits, may well mistake them 
for good ones. It is as easy to cultivate good 
fruits as bad ones; and no one eats so good fruits 
as he who cultivates them himself. It is as easy 
to cultivate the vergaleu as it is the choke pear; 
the green gage as the horse plum; and yet the dif- 
ference between them, in all the qualities which 
we most esteem, is incomparably great. But till 
we can show our neighbor better fruits, he will con- 
tinue to cultivate and rest content with his choke 
pear and horse plum. 

With regard to what is termed ornamental gar- 
dening, or the cultivation of flowering shrubs and 
plants, there is an objection, real or affected, often 
made by very many people, on the ground that it 
yields no profit. Ifthe great object of life was to 
accumulate money, without enjoying any of the 
comforts which it confers, save the gratification of 


But we are endowed with other and higher appe- 
tites than the mere brute ; and Providence has ey- 


their development, and innocent gratification. And 
shall we reject the proffered benefaction so kindly 
tendered for our benefit, becawse it adds nothing to 
Ard what is there in the natural crea- 


the wonders and beauties of His vegetable king- 
dom? Did you ever know a misanthrope, or a mi- 
ser, who was an admirer of flowers? I would not 


is ability or leisure, and these may be found to a 


young, not only as a source of rational pleasure, 
but as a salutary precaution against bad compan- 





tons and bad habits. The mind must be employed 


and must have recreation. It is better to direct it 
to the works of the Creator than to the works of 
man, Lord Bacon has said of the garden, “ it af- 


, fords the purest of human pleasures—the greatest 


refreshment to the spirits of man—without which, 


| buildings and palaces are but gross handiworks.” 


But I am forgetting myself. In my ardor to 


over these States, and supply our dessert with a | commend horticulture, for its useful, elevating, and 
Asa correspond- | purifying influence upon the habits and manners of 
ing member of this society, I have participated, and | society, I did not recollect that I am addressing 
have enabled others to participate, in the good the highly polished inhabitants of a classic city, 
In} who have long since demonstrated, in practice, the 
1825, and at subsequent periods, | have been sup- | truth of the lessons | would inculcate. 
plied liberally with grafts of the choicest fruits | fore dismiss this branch of my subject, and turn to 


I will there- 


the more rugged, though not less important topic 
of agriculture; barely adding,— 

That in all endeavors to improve the condition of 
society, whether religious, moral, or industrial, in- 
dividual efforts and example can affect but little; 
and hence, that in every great work of reform or 
improvement, the concentrated strength of many 
has been resorted to, and brought toa focus by 
means of associations; and that the great objects 
of society are not likely to be promoted ina more 
eminent degree, by any, than,by associations form- 
ed for like purposes with those which I have now 
the honor to address. 

Being a native of this State, and having spent 
my early days within its borders, I can well remem- 
ber the farming practices that were wont to prevail. 
The farm was, to use the commendatory language 
of that day, “suitably divided into meadow, pasture, 
and plough land,” and each division was exclusive- 
ly devoted to its object, until most of the nutritious 
grasses had “run out,” in the meadow, and the 
plough land had become too much impoverished to 
bear a remunerating crop. Many an acre was 
turned into “old field,” or commons, destitute alike 
of natural or artificial herbage, affording scanty 
gleanings to half famished cattle. I beg not to be 
misunderstood. Iam describing what was a bad 
feature in Yankee husbandry. Farming has no 
doubt recently undergone great improvements in 
Connecticut, as it has elsewhere. Yet ona fair 
comparison with highly cultivated agricultural dis- 


|tricts, I believe that it will be found that the hus- 
| bandry of this State, in the main, is susceptible of 


greatimprovement. The lands of Connecticut were 
originally rich and productive. The earthy ele- 





} 


ments remain in a great measure unchanged ; the 


animal appetite, the objection would be conclusive. | seasons are about as propitious as they were wont 


to be; and the lessons in improvement that have 
been taught elsewhere, leave little reason to doubt, 


ery where surrounded us with suitable objects for | that under proper management, they may again be 


restored to their original fertility. 
{Concluded next week. } 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


HINTS TO FARMERS, 
Ma Tucker ~The time is near ac hand that re- 
quires the attention of every farmer in our country, 


respecting the protection of their domestic animals 
' 


recommend the neglect of more important duties: 
for the culture of a flower garden : yet when t)eir' 


greater or Jess extent in almost every family, a’ 
taste for floral beauties should be inculcated in the | 


through the inclemencies of the coming winter.— 
It ishighiy mecessary that we should have our_out- 
buildings in good repair for winter, and see that ev- 
ery thing is taken care of, and put in their respec- 
tive places ready for use inthe spring. The pre- 
sent time is a very important one for doing ali of 
these various employments, so that when cold win- 
ter comes, we shal] be ready to sit down by our 
own firesides, and enjoy all the pleasures that can 
_be derived from ademestic life. No season in the 
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year can farmers 
the winter; then their labors are closed for a sea-| country grows older, no doubt it will grow wiser, 
son, and all they have to do, is to see that theircat- and the farmers learn the right method of pursuing 
tle are well taken care of, and have a sufficient their pursuits of husbandry in future years. What 
quantity of food to eat. At thisseason of the year few years [ have been permitted to live, I can see 
the farmer can inform himself respecting the diffe-' that agriculture has improved a great deal, and will 


rent modes and regulations of farming the coming in all probability, continue to improve, until it ar- | 


year. The evenings are of good length, and when | rives to perfection. The farmers can, at present, 
the day has passed away, he can sit down with his | perform their usual pursuits with a great deal more 
children around him, and obtain all the knowledge | ease and comfort, than in former years, and enjoy 
he consistently can in ascertaining a right meth- all the pleasures ofa rural and domestic life. Twen- 
od to pursue agriculture in future. The right meth-|ty years .ago there was scarcely an out-building 
od for us to obtaina complete knowledge @ agri- | upona farm in this section of country; but of late 
ulture, is to subscribe for some agricultural journal | years, the farmers are becoming more wise, and 
and lend our leisure moments to its perusal. Many | have commenced erecting sheds, &c., for the pro- 
farmers of my acquaintance, in this section of coun- | tection of their cattle and sheep; and they find it 
try, are as ignorant of what is transacted in our | to the comfort and convenience of the animals, and 
government, as though they were inhabitants of| therefore a neat profit to themselves. The time, I 
some other clime, and did not as much as even pe-/| hope, is not distant, when the farmers in our own 
ruse a paper. | happy country will make it their practice to protect 

While I am now writing, the 10th of November, | their cattle and sheep during our long and severe 
the ground is entirely covered with snow, and very | winters; and when this is done, there will not be 
cold too; which ought -to make us farmers very |so much complaint about poor cattle 1n the spring. 
diligent in preparing our buildings to receive the | No one will pretend to say that protection is an in- 
coming storms of winter with readiness. Let us |Jury to cattle, though there are many that pretend 








: 
‘ 
- 
; 





be very expeditious, and improve the present mo-|to say they will do just as well, and not cost half 
ments in repairing and fixing our sheds, barns, &c. | 
to protect our domestic animals through the winter | 
season. Nothing appears so negligent in the eyes | 
of the people, as to see cattle and sheep exposed | 


to winter’s blasts, with scarcely enough to eat, and | 


almost frozen to death, It is enough to make the 


blood run cold in our veins, to see such negligence | 
carried into effect in this highly favored country, | 
Every far- | 
mer of common sense ought to know, that to have | 


where every thing is so very plenty. 


first rate cattle or sheep, they must, of course, be 
protected-from the cold weather, be pretty well ta- 
ken care of,and not more than half starved. In 
this way, farmers will have good cattle and sheep, 
and find them always ready for market, and bring 
a very high price, too. 

The greatest difficulty with the farmers in this 
section is, they neglect to prepare sheds for the 
protection of cattle,and thus we are always hear- 
ing them complaining about having poor cattle in 
the spring of the year. Now, the reason of their 
cattle being so very poor, is obvious to every far- 
mer who has tried the protection of their domestic 
animals in the winter. No farmer can expect to 
have first rate cattle, and Jet them be exposed to 
the inclemencies of our cold climate. I care not 
how well they are taken care of, unless they 
are protected, they will look poor when spring ar- | 
rives. Many farmers in this region, who have 





heretofore made it their practice to winter their 
cattle exposed to the cold storms, have come to the | 
final couclusion that it is a very poor rule to fol-| 
low, and have commenced erecting out-buildings | 
for thejr protection. A great many in our country | 
do not believe that sheep need any protection ; | 


they say their wool will keep them from being cold, | 


as much. Now, sir, to keep a lot of cattle through 
the winter, under protection, does not cost one 
cent more than to have them ranging from one 
field to another, and foddered about stacks, 

W.S. T. 





{The following Report having been mislaid must be our 
apology for its not appearing svoner. } 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 


EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Oct. 19, 1839. 

Dr Z. B. Adams exhibited several baskets of the 
St Michael’s, Seckle and St Germain Pears. 

Mr French exhibited the following Apples, viz: 
Yellow Bellflower, Monstrous Pippen, Lady (Pomme 
d’Api,) Hawthorndean, and four unnamed sorts ; al- 
so the Wilkinson Pear, and one sort the produce of 
an imported tree—name unknown, 

Mr Paine exhibited very superior specimens of 
the Brown Beurre Pear, from the well known gar- 
den of Perrin May, Esq., Boston. 

Mr R. Ward, of Roxbury, exhibited large and 
beautiful specimens of the Seckle Pear: we think 
they have not been surpassed at any exhibition 
this season. 

Mr Manning exhibited the Boxford, Kilham Hill 
and Ribstone Pippin Apples. 

Mr Lowell exhibited the Glout Morceau, Delight 
of Hardenpont, and Grande Bretagne d’or Pears. 

Mr Isaac Harris exhibited a basket of St Michael’s 
Pears, the produce of his garden, North Bennet St. 

MrJ.H. Dunklee exhibited specimens of the 
large Spanish chesnuts, grown in his garden at 
Brighton. 

J. P. Davis, Esq. exhibited specimens of the fol- 


and will do just as well as to have shelters for them. | lowing Pears, viz: Easter Beurre, Duchess d’An- 
Now, sheep, in my opinion, need a shelter in win- | gouleme, Reurre d’Amalis, Beurre Diel, Beurre d’ 


teras much as our horses or cattle, that is, if we 
wish them to look fine in the spring, and ready for 
market any time. 


Aremburg and Dix Pears; Talman Sweet Apples. 
The Easter Beurre and Duchess d’Angouleme 


Sheep are useful animals to| were very large and ‘beautiful—the latter weighing 


mankind, therefore it stands us in hand to have | 17 ounces. 


them protected from the cold storms, which are our | 


constant visitors in this latitude, at this season of 
the year. In wintering calves, it requires very 
careful management on the part of the farmer, to 
have them look fine when winter has passed away, 





The Society are under great obligations to N. 
Longworth, Esq., of Cincinnati, Ohio, (by the po- 
liteness of Mr Stetson, of N. Orleans,) for the pre- 
sent of a basket of fine native Grapes. These 
grapes, Mr Longworth states, after twentyfive years 


enjoy themselves so well as in! and the beauties of spring have arrived. As our | search, to be the finest he has been able to meet 


with, and from an examination of the same, the 
, committee acquiesce in the opinion of Mr Longworth * 
and believe from their fine flavor and delicate pulp, 
they are the best native grape which has been pre- 
sented to the Society. 

| The following Pears from the collection provi- 
| ded by the Society, were examined to-day, viz: 
| Wilkinson, Verte Longue, (New Duhamel,) Winter 
| Nelis, Beurre Diel, Alpha and Napoleon. 

| It will no doubt be gratifving to the friends of 
| the Massachusetts Horticultural Society to know 
| that this is the only institution in America or Eu- 
lrope which has established a weekly exhibition of 
fruits and flowers—a custom so conducive to im- 
| provement that we are surprised it has not been 
|more generally adopted. One of its most impor- 
tant advantages is the opportunity thus afforded to 
the amateur, of comparing in a vast variety of in- 
stances, fruits of the same species under different 
degrees of cultivation, some raised in exposed situ- 
ations, with no more care than every farmer can be- 
stow upon his apple orchards, and others whose 
growth has been sheltered by trellisses and walls, 
in the gardens of the city and vicinity and seduous- 
ly trained upon the most enlightened principles of 
the art. 

Many of the garden fruits at the exhibitions of 
the Society are superb, and we are particularly 
pleased to observe so frequently among them those 
old and universal favorites, the St Michael’s and 
Brown Beurre, equal or superior in size, color, and 
flavor, to the best specimens of former days. 

We regret that nota single specimen of the 
Doyenne Gris has been exhibited during the pre- 
sent season. We have sometimes met with this 
pear of highly respectable appearance, raised on 
standard trees, so that there is reason to expect 
very beautiful specimens under more favorable cir- 
cumstances. 

At no remote period we hope to see the skill 
and assiduity of our horticultural friends, rewarded 
by an abundant supply of all the best of the o'd and 
new varieties, grown either against a wall, a treliis 
or as dwarf standards. From this method of cul- 
tivation, whicl: we are glad to see is yearly extend- 
ing, the most satisfactory results may be anticipa- 
ted, and in a few years our exhibitions may be en- 
riched by numerous specimens, which like the St 
Michael’s, Brown Beurre, Duchess d’Angouleme, 
and Beurre Die] of the past week, will far surpass 
the figures and descriptions of the European Pomo- 
logical works. 

For the Committee, : 


ROBERT MANNING. 


Great Yield of Wheat.—The Amesbury Trans- 
cript says Richard White, Esq., of South Hampton, 
N.H. raised this season from fourteen quarts of 
Black Sea wheat, fifteen bushels, It was sown on 
half an acre of land in May, and all the compost 
that was used was one barre! of lime, slacked and 
spread at the time of sowing. 


Working Oren.—When oxen refuse to work 
equally well on either side, or when they pull off 
against each other, yoke them on the side you wish 
them to work, and turn them out to feed in that 
way ; they soon become accustomed to it, and work 
afterwards on either side alike-—.4mer. Farmer. 


‘The Philadelphia Gazette says corn cobs are bet- 
ter than charcoal to kindle coal fires, 
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From the New York Observer. 


DR. HUMPHREY’S THOUGHTS ON EDUCA- 
TION. 


Qualifications of Teachers. 


(Continued.) 


est possible member of good and enlightened. citi- 
| zens—men who having been accustomed to subor- 
‘dination in the family and the school, are prepared 


lit was deodeh, and generally admitted, that each 


| plant drew from the soil some food peculiar to it- 
self, and thus rapidly exhausted the soil of this its 


| to submit, as a matter of course, to all the needful | own peculiar nutriment, while there still remained 


| restraints of civil society. In well governed schools 


lyon find all the elements of well governed states, 


and without these essential elements in the former, 


A fifth qualification for the highly responsible | who will answer for a cheerful and sacred regard 


office of school teacher is the faculty of government, 
Every school as well as every family must be gov- 
erned, How the prerogative should be exercised, 
we will inquire in another .place. But I repeat 
that every school must be governed. No system 
of popular education can be sustained, or onght to 
be sustained, where the scholars are the masters, 
We send our children to school to be under gov- 
ernors as well as tutors; to learn obedience, as well 
asto be ably and faithfully instructed in the ele- 
ments of useful knowledge. 

In the first place, their own best good requires 
it. The boy that is allowed to do as he pleases in 
school, is not the boy to apply his mind diligently 
and successfully to his studies. Hehas too many 
other things on his hands. And what is true of 
one individual, is true of the whole school. Where 
there is little orno order and subordination, not one 
in ten will be disposed to make the most of his 
time and opportunities, if he could; and not one in 
the school, be it ever so large, will be able to if he 
would. How can he? Want of government, is 
but another name for universal disorder. And 
where lawless confusion reigns, where there is ev- 
ery thing to distract the thoughts and nothing to fix 
them, how can you look for study and improvement ? 
It is only where the discordant elements of a dis- 
trict are brought together and subjected to a con- 
trolling central power,and every thing falls into its 
proper place, and is kept there, that any education- 
al system will succeed, The school must first be 
hushed to silence; every scholar must have his 
place and his task assigned him, and the question 
of entire subjection to rules must be settled, before 
there can be any real study. This being admitted, 
it follows, that you could hardly inflict a greater 
personal injury upon your children, than by send- 
ing them to an ungoverned school : for they would 
not only lose their time, but contract habits of in- 
subordination, which would expose them to a thou- 
sand indiscretions and dangers in after life. 

In the next place, the great interest which pa- 
rents have in the education and good conduct of 
their children, requires that the schools to which 
they send them, should be well governed. If chil- 
dren are not kept in proper subjection at school, it 
will be far more difficult to control them at home. 
What the parent does one day to secure implicit 
obedience in his family, may be counteracted and 
nullified by a ruinous Jaxness in the school, the 
next. How often has this counteraction been felt | 
and deplored. And besides, are not “the children | 





to the laws inthe latter? But who are to be the 
governors in our elementary and higher schools ? 
The teachers, certainly, if anybody. We call them 
school-masters, and so they ought to be. But how 
can a man who has no talent for government, hold 
the reins with a strong and steady hand? He may 
stamp and threaten: he may ferule and flog, and 
thus make trangressors occasionally afraid of his 
terrors ; but if there is nothing in his mind to sway 
the minds of his pupils ; if he does not know how 
to bring them into subjection by some better influ- 
ence than mere dread of punishment, he cannot be 
said to govern. There may be, and often is, a 
great deal of severity where there is very little gov- 
ernment. ‘The faculty of which I am speaking 
may doubtless he very much improved by experi- 
ence. But some very estimable persons never can 
establish and maintain a proper degree of authori- 
ty in the school-room, and therefore ought at once 
to withdraw and give place to those who can. 


APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
THE ROTATION OF CROPS. 


There is scarcely any condition of agriculture, 
in the least degree advanced, or improved .in opera- 
tion, which is not based on some rude system of ro- 
tation, or succession of crops in a certain order.— 
It has long been known and almost universally act- 
ed upon, that, as to grain crops at least, the same 
kind could not be produced successively on the 
same land, without a rapid decline of product, from 
some other cause or causes besides the more lessen- 
ing of the fertility ofthe land. For when land so 
treated and so reduced in product was put under 
some other crop, the product of such other crop 
was greatly better. Therefore, except in the ear- 
liest and rudest cultivation of a new country, no 
where is there to be found cultivated the same grain 
crop for many years in succession, without the in- 
terposition of some other crop, of other grain or 
of grass. Cotton is the unly tilled large crop in 
this country which has not been alternated with 
other cultivation, and which is tended for years to- 
gether on the same Jand. This practice is recom- 
mended by the clean condition of the land required 
by that crop, and which its repeated culture se- 
cures. But it may well be doubted whether the 
diseases and enormous losses of product in this 
crop, are not to be ascribed to its being continued 
so long on the same land. 

But | though every farmer uses something of a ro- 


which God hath given us,” “bone of our bone and | tation, still the most usual courses of crops are very 


flesh of our flesh” ? 


Can they lose their educa-| imperfect and highly objectionable; and there is 


tion or any part of it for want of proper discipline, | scarcely any scheme of rotation which does not of- 


and we not suffer with them? 


Can they become | fend greatly, in some of its features, against the cor- 


restive under the wholesome restraints of society, ‘reet principles or theory of rotation. 


in consequence of not having been kept under due 


The fact of the certain and rapid decline of pro- 


subjection in school—can they violate the laws of duct of any one crop repeated year afler year on 


the siate, and suffer the penalty, and we not smart | the same land, was universally conceded, and the 


for it ourselves ? It were impossible. 


practice generally abandoned, by practical cultiva- | 


It seems hardly necessary to add, once more, | tors, without their troubling themselves to investi- 


that the whole community has a deep stake in the gate the causes. 
What it wants | culturists have entertained different views at diffe-_ 


government of its common schools. 


for its highest security and prosperity, is the great- rent times, and each has had its reign, 


Theoretical and scientific agri- 


Formerly | 


unconsumed, and in abundance, the food to support 
plants of other kinds. But though this theory pass- 
ed current long, without dispute, because it served 
to explain the effects produced, it was gradually 
weakened, and finally overthrown, by later and more 
correct views of the nature of the food of plants. It 
is but within the last few years that a new and op- 
posite doctrine has been started, which is at least 
the m@st in fashion at present, if not the most gen- 
erally received. This is founded on the discoveries 
of Macaire, De Candolle and Towers, of the excre- 
tions of plants by their roots; and the inference 
thence drawn that the rejected excrement is fit to 
serve as food for other plants, but is useless, if not 
absolutely hurtful to the kind from which it was 
thrown off, And hence also would follow the ne- 
cessity for a change of crops. 

Without denying or advocating either of these 
doctrines, I will yet add to whatever may be the 
main cause which calls for a frequent change of 
crops, another cause, of at least very considerable 
operation, and which has been already named in 
the first of these numbers. This is, that every 
plant is subject to be preyed on by its own peculiar 
tribes of insects, which are continued to be supplied 
by their proper food, and favored by the still con- 
tinuing circumstances of the field, and therefore 
are increased continually in numbers, and in their 
destructive ravages, so long as the crop which fed 
them, and the circumstances which favored them, 
remain unchanged; and that these insects must be 
destroyed or greatly reduced in their numbers and 
powers of mischief, by a total change of the growth. 
and of the treatment and condition of the field.— 
Perhaps these depredators may be invisible, from 
their minute sizes, and yet so numerous as to cause 
any extent of injury that is found to be suffered by 
unchanged tillage of any one crop, and which is 
avoided by convertible husbandry or a rotation of 
crops. 

But luckily, though the causes of such evils may 
be uncertain, the effects and the ‘remedies are not 
therefore unknown. And the observations of both 
scientific and practical agriculturists have served 
to establish what have been termed the principles 
of the rotation of crops, which furnish a body of 
rules by which to test every particular scheme, and 
show its advantages and defects. But though 
most of these principles and the rules founded on 
them are universally received, still perhaps every 
writer and reasoner upon rotations differs in some 
important respect from all others; and my own 
views, and still more the rules and applications 
founded thereon, which have been and will be of- 
fered in these numbers, have no authority, either in 
previous precepts or examples of practice. The 
adoption of the above named and new reason for a 
rotation of crops, would alone require the introduc. 
tion of new rules in determining a proper order of 
succession, and a considerable departure from the 
stated rules prescribed by any previous writer on 
this subject. But though the principles and rules 
laid down by every modern and well informed agri- 
culturist may have differed in some respect from 
jall others, and even if all were wrong as to the 
‘main cause of the necessity of changing crops, still 
‘all were right in the main, in their general precepts 
and rules of ordinary procedure. 

But though many scientific writers have laid 
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down the principles of proper successions of crops, 
and all modern agriculturists in writing, or in prac- 
tice, have advocated particular rotations, still scarce- 
ly any two agree fully in their rules; and agree- 
ment in practice seems more the result of old cus- 
tom and aeighborhood example, than of thinking 
and reasoning. It is manifest that no particular 
course of crops can be prescribed as the best for an 
extensive agricultural region, nor for fields of diffe- 
rent soil on the same farm, nor forthe different 
conditions at different times, of even the same field. 
It is as much quackery to direct the same rotation 
for anextensive region, as it is to prescribe the 
same medicine for all diseases. When we hear of 
a particular rotation (no matter what,) being gen- 
erally pursued throughout a large district, it is 
pretty good evidence that the rule is pursued from 
custom, and not by reason. Some of our best far- 
mers have no regular rotation, though always aim- 
ing to observe the sound principles of the succes- 
sion of crops, by varying the suecession, according 
to the changes of circumstances, 

But if neither reasoning nor precept can point 
out always a right or perfect rotation, it is easy 
enough to learn from both what is wrong and inju- 
rious. And we can scarcely find any regular rota- 
tion in this country, which does not offend against 
some admitted principle and rule, and the most 
common have scarcely one redeeming quality, no 
matter by what test or principles the practice be 
tried. 

The most important and indeed indispensable re- 


quisite of any good scheme of rotation, or course of 


crops, I take to be the following; and the obser- 
vance of them may be termed the three primary 
rules for rotations. Ist. That the several crops 
which form the course, are among the most profita- 
ble to the cultivator, in the circumstances in which 
he is placed, of climate, soi! and market. 2nd.— 
That the whole course of crops, taken through, is 
profitable to the land—serving to increase ite pro- 
ductiveness, if poor—and at least retaining its pro- 
ductiveness, if already rich. 3rd. That each crop 
in the rotation serves to prepare for and aid the cul- 
tivation and production of the next which is to fol- 
low it, instead of obstructing either or both. 

The two first of these requisites, either express- 
ly or by implication, may be considered as embrac- 
ed in every theoretical scheme of rotation, and aim- 
ed (however ineffectually) to be preserved in every 
judicious farmer’s practice. The third is almost 
disregarded by all, and is certainly not by any 
placed in the important position, or viewed in the 
light which I think it deserves. 

If all these three requisites be secured, any ro- 
tation will be good; if either be neglected, or be 
but imperfectly secured, the rotation will certainly 
bea bad one. The best devised rotation for the 
improvement of the land and its products, and per- 
fecting the tillage, would be inadmissible, if any of 
the crops were of such kind as notto be either sold, 
consumed, or ctherwise profitably used, by the far- 
mer. Neither would the greatest annual sales jus- 
tify another rotation, if it worked to impoverish the 
farm. And even if the kind of crops were to be 
the most profitable, and the improvement of fertili- 
ty regularly advancing, what will it profit the pro- 
prietor, if the rotation operates to produce weeds 
and depredating insects in such numbers as greatly 
to increase his labors, and also to diminish their 
products ? 

Scientific agriculturists have laid down so many 





tations, that it is impossible in practice to observe | distinguished breeders in the rearing of the ani- 


all, or perhaps half of them. Thus the English | mals ;—the diseases of swine and their remedies, 
writers insist, perhaps more strongly than on any|together with the modes of slaughtering hogs, 
other point, that green (or grass and roots, or legu-| packing pork end bacon, the erection of smoke- 
minous) crops, and white (or grain) crops should | houses, &c. &c. &e. 

regularly be alternated. Others, that tap-rooted| We repeat in conclusion that, whether we regard 
plants should alternate with fibrous and shallow | the typographical execution of the volume, or the 
rvoted. Butall these are minor considerations | styje of the author, the work will prove an accept- 
compared to the foregoing ; and each orall of them | able offering to American farmers; and we doubt 
might come in conflict, in the circumstances of | not they will appreciate the merits of a full and 
this country, with one or more of the more impor- | practical treatise on a subject so important to their 


tant and indispensable requisites.—Ed. Farmer's 
Register. 
{Communicated. ] 


TREATISE ON SWINE, 


We learn that Messrs Weeks, Jordan & Co.» 
have now in press and nearly ready for publication: 
a work entitled the American Swine Breeper ; 
a Practical Treatise on the Selection, Rearing and 

‘altening of Swine. By Henry W. Excitswortn. A 


agricultural community, and we hestate not to 
promise for it a favorable reception and extensive 
sale. The volume exhibits fully the subject on 
which it treats, and contains numerous cuts of pens, 
troughs, piggeries, and diffefent boiling and steam- 
ing apparatus. In short, it will be found a com- 
plete guide to the breeder of these animals; filled 
with interesting matter, presented in a neat and 
accurate style. 

‘tis indeed gratifying to us, to announce the 
first comprehensive work on swine,—for beside the 





| Manuel du Charcutier” of the French 


American production. Mr. Ellsworth has shown 
himself a master of his subject, and is copious in 
the details presented, and illustrates his sugges- 
tions by frequent reference to the practice of dis- 
tinguished American and European breeders. 

The design of the volume is sufficiently explain- 
ed in the following short extract from the first chap- 
ter, “ ‘The object of the following pages is to pre- 
sent, within narrow limits and under proper heads, 
both general information and practical directions, in 
regard to the selection and management of swine ; 
and to furnish, as it were, a digest, which the reader 
can consult at ease, of the results attending nu- 
merous investigations and experiments on this in- 
teresting subject, whose records are now scattered, 
too diffusely for general reference, throughout the 
multiplied agricultural periodicals of the day.” 


Our limits will only admit a passing notice of 
the contents of the different chapters. The first 
contains a description of the species of swine pe- 


with the various breeds ef England and this coun- 
try. The second chapter is on Breeding, which is 
ably discussed at length, and contains also direc- 
tions fur the treatment of young pigs—the appor- 
tionment of the litters of the sow, to suitable pe- 
riods of the year, &c —together with the method 
of spaying, and its substitutes. 

The third chapter enforces the necessity of clean- 
liness, and furnishes numerous plans of enclosures, 
pens, troughs, piggeries, &c. The fourth chapter 
presents the various modes of preparing food, and 
contains also several cuts of boiling and steaming 
apparatus, The fifth chapter enters fully into a 





comparison of the various articles used as the food 


treatise of this kind has Jong been needed by the | 


short pamphlet of Henderson, and the imperfect, 
incyclo- 
| pedia, little has been written on swine,—as an 


culiar to the old Continent and its Islands, together | 


| interest. 

We understand that it is the intention of the 
| publishers of this volume, to make this the first of 
ia series of agricultural works, adapted to this coun- 
‘try. Their design is an excellent one, aad we wish 
| them success in its fulfilment. The present trea- 
j tise is a 16 mo. of about 300 pages. 

{ 

| WINTER BUTTER. 

The best and the richest butter of the year is 
(that made after the vegetation of the year is devel- 
{oped in May and June, as the food is sweeter then 
‘than at any other time. But notwithstanding ail 
the care that can be used, in ordinary cases, such 
butter cannot be preserved through the summer, in 
a state fit for winter's use. There can he no doubt 
that packed in jars perfectly close, entirely freed 
from all buttermilk or extraneous matters, salted in 
| the just proportion with pure salt, and kept at a 
| temperature below 50°, the butter of June would 
|be in perfection in Januarys This combination of 
favorable circumstances, i@wever,can be rarely ob- 
| tained; and farmers, as well as others, who do not 
| keep milch cows for the purpose of supplying them 
| with milk and butter through the winter, must rely 
|on butter paeked in autumn for their winter supply. 
|Too many farmers, we think, are in the habit of de- 
\laying the providing their stock of butter too late 
in the season, ‘The reasons for this are, it does 
not require as much care inmaking and working 
ithe butter to make it keep well, as it would if made 
‘earlier in the season; and if made late, and after a 
‘low temperature has arrived, packing may be dis- 
'penséd with, or at least, may be performed very 
‘imperfectly. But such late made butter has sev- 
eral disadvantages. It is usually made from vege- 
tation that has been more or less frost bitten, and 
therefore, does not produce milk of the richness 
and purity which is essential to the making of the 
best butter. Further, as the grasses decay, the 
range of feeding by the animals is increased, and 
vegetation, which at other times would be refused 
by the cows, is now eaten with avidity by them, If 
the farmer has a good supply of pumpkins or car- 
rots which he can feed to his cows, he can make 
first rate butter at any time ; but unless he is so 
provided, his stock of winter butter should be put 
down before his cows are driven to subsist on food 
that will be sure to deteriorate the article. The 
tops of almost any of the cultivated roots produce 
a greater effect on the butter than the roots them- 
selves. ‘Thus, when we have fed out the tops of 
}the ruta baga to our cows, the efiect on the butter 
| has been very distinct and disagreeable, while in 
that from the cows fed on the roots and hay, very 
little alteration of taste was perceptible. Such 
butter should not be used for keeping, as it never 
|erows better. Too much of the butter offered in 
‘the markets of this country is only fit for the soap- 


| makers, and to them it should be consigned.— Gen- 
} 





principles or rules, to be observed in planning ro- of swine. The sixth exhibits the modes pursued by | esee Farmer. 
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WESTBORO’ AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

We subjoin the Constitution of a Town Agricultural 
Society lately formed in Westboro’, one of the best far- 
ming towns in the State, and containing in proportion to 
its population, as large a number of inquisitive and well 
informed farmers as any other. {tis an omen of good, 
and we wish that such a society were formed in every 
town in the State; or that where that might not be 
found convenient, that a society should be formed in 
every half dozen towns within easy distance of each 
other. 

Such societies have been constituted at different times 
in several towns in the State, and while conducted with 
spirit, were productive of great pleasure and great good. 
But every thing useful in them must depend on their 
being conducted with spirit, interest and punctuality. 
The members must not suffer trifling matters to pre- 
vent their attendance ; and they must in the best sense 
of the terms be glad to distribute and willing to commu- 
nicate. They must be ready to detail their own expe- 
rience ; and be willing to listen to the experience of oth- 
ers. They must, in common parlance, ‘ give and take.’ 
This supposes, however, that they have something to 
give. This should induce them to read and to make 
experiments; to inquire and observe. We say read. 
We recollect very well when advice to farmers to read 
would have been likely to have been met with a sneer. 
Those days are long since passed; and instead of being 
now as formerly ridiculous to commend book farming, 
the man only makes himself ridiculous, who talks against 
it. 

By book farming in this case, we cannot be misunder- 
stood, at least by the intelligent and reflecting ; and as 
to those who are neither intelligent nor reflecting, it is 
a hopeless undertaking to attempt to correct their opin- 
ions. 

Agriculture in the main isa science founded upon 
facts. ‘There certainiy is no reason why these facts 
should not be recorded and communicated in books ; 
but there is this great advantage in its being so done 
over mere oral communication, in that the record of it 
is likely to be much more exact. In ull our intercourse 
with farmers, we have found no reluctance in communi- 
cating what they have done ; but many of these identi- 
cal persons will speak with scorn of agricultural books 
and papers; and yet most of these agricultural books 
and papers communicate only what others have done. 

But the knowledge of mere facts and actual experi- 
ments, connected with cultivation, is not all that is im- 
portant in agriculture. Science in various departments 
has an intimate connexion with agriculture. Chemis- 
try has already rendered much, and promises to render 
still more substantial aid to agriculture. It it intimate- 
ly concerned with the nature of soils and of manures ; 
with the operations of heat and cold, of dryness and 
moisture upon vegetation ; with many of the uses and 
modes of preparation of vegetable products; and with 
the influences of various substances in nature upon ani- 
mal and vegetable life. We are not over sanguine in 
our expectations of the advantages which are to be de- 
rived from the application of chemical science to agri- 
culture, because we perfectly understand that there is a 
limit to the researches of man, beyond which his sagaci- 
ty cannot penetrate. Chemistry may explain to us the 
primary component parts of different soils and manures, 
and yet find it impossible so to combine these different 








properties and elements as to produce the soil best and 
most exactly fitted to advance vegetation in the most 
perfect manner; as cheinistry may be able to explain 
with exactness the component parts of blood, and yet be 
unable by the combination of any substances, in the 
most careful und exact manner, to produce a single per- 
fect drop. Yet no one can doubt that chemistry, though 
it may not accomplish all that might be desired, may 
yet effect much that is useful. It may point out funda- 
mental deficiencies in some soils which art can supply ; 
redundancies in others which art can as easily remove ; 
and it may often detect the existence of mineral sub- 
stances or acids, which operate as poison to vegetation, 
but which could be detected and corrected by no other 
means. 

The application of chemical science to agriculture is 
comparatively of recent date, and its advances are of 
course imperfect; but we do not see why in respect to 
manures for example, it may not presently enable us to 
supply them in an artificial and concentrated form, so as 
to dispense with an immense amount of labor which is 
now necessary. 

Chemistry has already rendered an immense benefit 
to agriculture, t» mention no other case, in teaching 
the art of manufacturing sugar from beets, and especial- 
ly in the great improvements which have been introduc- 
ed into this process, by which the expense of the manu- 
facture is greatly reduced and the amount per centage 
obtained is very much increased. The process of refin- 
ing the product is likewise a chemical operation, in 
which science has lent its aid to the greatest advantage. 

We might illustrate the importance and advantages of 
science to agriculture in various other respects; not 
only of chemistry but of botany, of mechanics, of mine- 
ralogy, of comparative anatomy, of the veterinary art, 
and in truth of every department of natural science. All 
knowledge of this kind, to say nothing of its value as a 
means of enjoyment and a source of the highest pleasure 
and improveinent, has a direct bearing upon cultivation, 
general husbandry. and agricultural improvement. 

The farmer likewise is directly concerned in the sci- 
ence of political economy. He isa citizen, and as such 
has responsible duties to discharge to the community. 
If the cultivator of large products, he is interested in all 
questions relating to the protection of domestic industry ; 
in the commerce which dealsin the large products of 
agriculture, and in which the trade of the world is con- 
corned. 

The farmer likewise is deeply concerned in every 
thing connected with education and the improvement of 
the mind. ‘Knowledge is power’; physical power ; 
moral power. Knowledge is pleasure. The mind was 
made for the acquisition of knowledge as much as the 
body was made to desire food. In proportion as educa- 
tion, intellectual education, proceeds among the farmers, 
their perceptions are sharpened, their judgment strength- 
ened and improved ; and all this will have an immedi- 
ate and most useful bearing upon their great art as well 
as upon their personal character.. In proportion as edu- 
cation advances among the farmers, their rank as a clase 
in society is at once advanced ; their self-respect stimu- 
lated and their ambition of excellence in their particular 
pursuit awakened. In proportion ag education advan- 
ces,a new and inexhaustible source of pleasure is con- 
tinually unfolding itself to them; and their intervals of 
leisure instead of being devoted to low sensual indul- 
gences or squandered in inaction and stupidity, will be- 
come fruitful in innocent pleasures and improvements. 

Under these circumstances we recommend books to 
farmers. We think associations of the kind which we 
here notice, may be made eminently instrumental not 
only of direct improvement in the practical parts of the 








art by inducing experiments and by the communicating 
of these experiments to each other, and by exciting a 
spirited emulation in an art and pursuit where rivalry 
and emulation can possibly do no harm; but also by 
leading to mental improvement; by stimulating intel- 
lectual and scientific inquiry, not only in all those bran- 
ches of knowledge which bear either directly or indirect- 
ly upon the art itself, but in every thing which may con- 
tribute to the improvement, the consequent respectabili- 
ty and happiness of rural life. 1t would be therefore 
exceedingly desirable to connect with such an associa- 
tion a good social library of practical works, so that the 
members may be induced to read, may gratify their love 
of knowledge ; and by storing theirown minds with in- 
formation from experiment, inquiry, and study, will be 
able to render such meetings interesting and instructive. 

These objects will be aimed at as we hope in this 
Westboro’ association, and that in these respects they 
will present a bright and useful example to their brother 
farmers. We know there are men engaged in it who 
have an intelligent and just appreciation of the objects 
of such an association which we have pointed out; and 
are not wanting in spirit to further these objects, 

We hope we may be allowed to make one or two 
more suggestions, We say then let such an association, 
composed as it will of course be by the farmers of the 
same town, all neighbers and friends, be open to the 
women. Let themcome in. They take an important 
part in our agriculture. ‘The dairy business, the silk 
business, and the poultry yard belong immediately to 
their province ; and it would be of the greatest impor- 
tance if our countrywomen could be made interested in 
every branch and operation of husbandry. To say,noth- 
ing of the pleasure which they might find in such asso- 
ciations, the fact that women by reason of death or acci- 
dent, are often left in the care of large farms, would find 
great advantages from such knowledge as they might 
here obtain or be induced to seek; and would in this 
way become much better fitted to be the helpmates of 
intelligent and enterprising men. We have the pleasure 
to knew several admirable instances in the common- 
wealth, where women inay be said to have made them- 
selves thorough masters in this matter; and of some wi- 
dows left with a numerous family of children dependant 
upon them, who have managed large estates which oth- 
erwise must have been sacrificed by a compulsory sale, 


-with excellent skill and success,and have thus kept 


their families together. 


One more suggestion, which is, the hope that the 
Westboro’ Society will provide annually fora town 
show, of live stock, ef dairy produce, and of household 
mavufactures. Wherever these shows have been intro- 
duced and maintained with spirit, they have been pro- 
ductive of the best and most lasting effects. But we 
have already extended these remarks much farther than 
we at first designed ; and proceed to give the Constitu- 
tion of the Society. H. C. 


PREAMBLE. 


Impressed with the.importance of the great improve- 
ments that may be made in Agriculture, and convineed 
that a society of agriculturists can more easily as well 
as more expeditiously than individuals, collect and dis- 
tribute such information as cannot but tend to increase 
the product and improve the soil of our country—we 
whose names are hereunto subscribed, have associated 
ourselves (together with such others as may join us in 
conformity to such rules of admission as are now or 
hereafter may be adopted,) into a society for improve- 
ments in agriculture, and to be governed by the follow- 


ing 
CONSTITUTION. 


Art. 1. The association shall be known by the 
name of the “ Agricultural Society of Westboro’ and 
Vicinity.” 
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Arr. 2. The officers of the Society shall consist of | 
a President, two Vice Presidents, Secretary and Treasu- | 
rer, and five Directors, who shal! constitute a board to 
manage the affiirs of the Society, and shall be chosen | 
by ballot, 

Arr. 3. Theannual meeting shall be in Westboro’ | 
on the first Thursday of January, at one o'clock, P. M. 
for the choice of officers and for the transaction of any 
business proposed by the Board of Directors, The sta- 
ted meetings of the Society shall be on the evenings of 
the first Thursday in February, Mareh, April, Novem- 
ber and December. The President shall preside at all 
meetings, and in hia absence or the absence of the Vice 
Presidents, a President pro tempore shall be chosen.— 
‘Ten members shall constitute a quorum for doing busi- 
ness, and a less number may adjourn the annual meet- 
ing should there not be a quorum before three o'clock. 

Arr. 4. It shall be the duty of the Board of Direc- 
tors to meet at least once in three months, tu correspond 
through their Secretary with such societies or individu- 
als as they may judge proper, and also to propose at any 
meetings of the Society, subjects for discussion, investi- 
gation er actual er age age 

Arr, 5. It shall be the duty of the Secretary to keep | 
a fair record of all the proceedings of the Society and of 
the Board of Directors, to take charge of all the books 
and papers of the Society until otherwise disposed of 
by their direction. 

Arr. 6. The Treasurer shall eollect and receive all 
monies belonging to the Society, and hold the same 
subject to the direction of the Board of Directors, and 
exhibit his accounts annually to the Society. 

Art. 7. Any person on recommendation of any 
member at a previous stated meeting, and receiving the 
votes of two-thirds of the members present, and paying 
into the Treasury fifty cents, and signing the rules 
adopted by the Society, shall be entitled to all the privi- 
leges of membership. 

Art. 8. No business shall be transacted at any meet- 
ing of the Society, after 9 o'clock, P. M., and no mem- 
ber shall be allowed to speak more than twice upon the 
same subject, at one and the same meeting, without lib- 
erty first obtained frgm said meeting. 

Arr. 9. No alteration or addition shall be made to 
this Conititution, unless proposed at a previous regular 
meeting, and the same mentioned in the notification for 
the meeting at which it is to be considered, and by a vote 
of two-thirds of the members present. 

OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 

President—Lovett Peters, 

Vice Presidents—Otis Brigham, Nahum Fisher. 

Secretary— George Denny. 

Treasurer—James Leach. 

Directors—Jonathan Forbes, Nathaniel E. Fisher, El- 
mer Brigham, Samuel Chamberlain, Abijah Wood. 





The exhibition of butter and cheese, for the splendid 
premiums of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, 
took place at Quincy Hall on Wednesday last, the 4th 
instant. ‘There were thirteen entries of butter and eight 
of cheese. None of the butter or cheese was of a qual- 
ity, in the opinion of the Committee, to warraut the 
besiowment of the highest premiums, but gratuities 
were given to several individuals for butter and cheese, 
if not of the highest order of excellence, of a very good 
quality. We shall publish a full report from the Com- 
mittee hereafter. : 

The first distinction was given, for butter,to Wm . a- 
chop of Barnet, Vt. 2d to Luther Chamberlain of West- 
boro. 3d to Daniel Chamberlain of do. 4th to Richard 
Hildreth of Sterling. 

For Cheese —The first distinciion to T. Fisher of 
Barke, Vt 2d to D. Lee of Barre. 3d to E. Field of 
New Braintree. 

The prices of butter at the publie sale varied from 23 
to 33 cents, and of cheese from 11 1-2 to 13 1-2 cents. 





BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Moxpay, Dec. 9, 1820. 


Reported forthe New England Farmer 





At Market 750 Beef Cattle, 275 Stores, 1300 Sheep 
and 450 Swine. 

Prices. — Reef Cattle.—We shall quote to correspond 
with last week ; prices however were hardly sustained 
for a like quality. Fitst quality, $675. Second qual- | 
ity, $6.00 a $650. Third quality, $450a35 50. | 

Barrelling Cuttle—Mess $5 50; No. 1 $5 00. 

Stores.— Yearlings $9 a $12. Two Year Old Sl5 a} 
$26. 

Sheep —We quote lots at $1 62, 82 00, and $2 62. 

Swine —A lot of selected barrows at 4 3-4; a lot of. 
large sows a3; alotat4; one entire Jot to close at! 
212 and3 1-2. At retail from 4 to 3 1-2, 


— 














Seed Store, No 52 North Market Street, or through the Post American, full blood, washed, 


Office will meet with prompt attention >t 3-4ths do 
ry Tee ce Pree BA MSS ae od — | ao. 1-2 do, 
: as } do. 1-4 and common 
ROUAN POTATOES, | ( Pulled superfine, 
For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse an: | =z } No. 1, ; 
Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, at 85 per barrel, — | =. 4 No. 2, . 
October 16. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | z =| No. 3,} 
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THERMOMETRICAL. WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT, 
ee ee en CN CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 
Range of the Thermometer at the Gardevof the proprietors ‘ ieactneietdaamialinian 
of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded ; 
: . Aum, American, . ‘ pound 
Northerly exposure, week ending December 8. Asues, Pearl, per 100 Ibs. 
a Pot. “ * & 
Dec., 1839. | 6A.M. | 12,M.|6,P.M. | Wind, Beans, white, Foreign, bushel 
; _ ; ——- ss *  — Domestic, . “ 
- sean Ly : | 35 | 40 | 39 | y E. sEEF, mess, barrel 
‘uesday, 40 -| 40 | 29 i. No. 1. “ 
Wednesday, 4 40 | 43 | 45 | N. E. me “ 
Thursday, 6} 37 | 44 46 | N. E. Jeeswax, white, pound 
Friday, 6 | 34 | 47 | 36 | E. ’ vellow, “ 
Saturday, 7 35 46 | 42 | E. BaistLes, American, 
Sunday, 8| 42 | 44 44 | E. Butrer, shipping, “ 
—_— dairy, a 
SPLENDID BULBOUS FLOWER ROOTS. Cannpies, mould, 
Just received by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., from Holland, | os ay : 
a very large and well selected assortment of Dutch Bulbous Cuerse, hava pound 
Roots, among which are the following :— 'Ciwgr, . a dozen 
Hyacintus—Double white, doubie white with red and | refined, barrel 
purple eyes, double rosy, double red, dark blue, light blue Bone Manvee, . bushel 
and yellow, single white, white with red and purple eyes in casks, “ 
rosy, pink, red, hght and dark blue, yellow and variegated, | FeaTtHEeRrs, northern, geese, pound 
comprising 150 varieties of choice named sorts. southern, geese, - " 
Tu.tes—Fine late name sorts, fine double do., mixed sin- | Prax. (American) . = 
gle, mixed double, single and double Van Throll for forcing, | Fisx, Cod, Grand Bank, : quintal 
Parrots, &c. &c. | Bay, Chaleur, . . «“ 
Crown Imper1ats—Double red and yellow, single red and | Haddock, : ; : J “« 
yellow, striped leaves, &c. } Mackerel, No. | . barrel 
Potyantuus Nanrcissus—White, yellow, white with yel- | No. 2, “ 
low and citron cups, and citron with yellow cups. No.3, .  . 6 
Narcissus—Orange Phoenix, Sulphur Phenix, Incompa- | Alewives, dry salted, No. 1. “ 
rable, Van Sion, and Tratus cantus, with double flowers ; | Salmon, No. 1, , “ 
Trumpet major, Sulphur and Poeticus, with single. | FLour, Genesee, cush, to ne 
Joxquittes—Double and single Baltimore, Howard street, se 
Ranuncu.us—Large double red and yellow Turkey, and | Richmond canal, ’ 
other varieties. : Alexandria wharf, a 
Anemones—Many fine mixed and named varieties. ye, . . . 
Irnis-—- English, Persian, Spanish and Susiana. { Mra L, Indian, in bbls. ™ 
Crocvs— White, blue, purple, yellow, cloth of gold, striped, | Gass: Corn, northern yellow, bushel 
&c. in 25 sorts | southern flat, yellow, “ 
GLapio_us—Bizantium communis, with purple, red and | white, . . . 2. 
white flowers ; Cardinalis. | Rye, northern, “ 
Litres — Double and single white, striped leaved, and | Barley, nominal . ” 
spotted ; Calcidonica, Buliferum, Martigon, Kampschatkian, | Oats, northern, (prime) oS 
Aurantica, &c. southern, new, “ 
Pxonies—tlouble white Chinese, double red do., double | Gaixpstones, pr ton of 2000 lbs. rough, | 
red and double white, double purple fringed, fennel-leaved, | do. do. do. finished, 
&e. | Hams, northern,. —. : : pound 
“ q Las 
Also—Snow Drops, Amaryllis, Tuberoses, Ornitholigums ae a ~ wen, , 
of all sorts, Arum pra B es 9 Geranium tuberosum, Allium AY, wale ng wend ory ton, - | 
fiavom, Hyacinthus monstrosus, plamosus, botrioides and | = -. e 
- ag eet age Ah ar gy Hops, Ist quality, pound 
Belgicus of sorts; Fritillarias, Cyclamens, &e. 2d quality . 4 
The above choice collection of bulbs have heen selected | arp, Boston, ¥ “ 
with much care, from one of the best houses in Holland, and | P southern, . : , “ 
are offered to purchasers with great confidence, believing they | Leatnen, Philadelphia city tannage, “ 
will give universal satisfaction to all who will give them a| do. country do. “ 
fair trial. Orders should be forwarded soon, to the subseri- | Baltimore city tannage, “ 
ber, No. 52 North Market Street, office of the New England | do. dry hides, “ 
Farmer. A liberal discount will Le made to dealers. New York red, light, . “ 
October 23. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. | Boston, do. Saushter, a 
rae “4 } Boston dry hides, . “ 
IMPROVED PIGS FOR SALE. neon hess oort, oar a oni 
For sale three, improved Boars of the following breeds ; Mo.asses, New Orleans, gallon 
One half Berkshire and half Macky. Ou. Ss ye House, z 
One half Berkshire, quarier Macky and quarter Mocha. tL, Sperm, pring, ; 
One half Berkshire und halfa large Englisn breed, name | , Winter, , 
nn, Sarit . 
The above hoars are two years old; they are disposed of Neat’s Poot Ps ae 
on account of keeping young sows of their get for breeders. | py ,cren Panis, per ton of 2200 Ihs. 
They will be sold cheap if applied for soon, For terms, &€. | poy, extra clear, 4 ey 
apply to J. BRECK & CO. clear, ‘ 
November 13. Mess, “6 
ee “ ; Prime, ; “ 
J BONE MANURE. . Sesps;: Herd’s Grass, hushel | 
The subscriber informs his friends and the public, that Red Top, southern, ow | 
after ten years experience, he is fully convinced that ground | northern 4 
| bones form the most powerful stimulant that can be applied | Canary, ; «| 
| to the earth as a manure lemp, 4 
He keeps constantly on hand a supply of Ground Bone, } Flax. . < : ’ “ 
and solicits the patronage of the agricultural community. | Red Clover, northern, pound 
Price at the Mill 35 cents per bushel ; put up in casks and de- | Southern Clover, none, “i 
livered at any part of the city at 40 cents per bushel, and no | Soap, American, Brown, “ 
charge for casks or carting ‘ Castile, | a 
Also, ground Oyster Shel!s | Tarrow, tried, } « 
Orders left at the Bone Mill, near Tremont road, in Rox- | T&szces, Ist sort, . . ipr M | 
} bury, at the New England Agricultural Warehouse and | Woot, prime, or Saxouy bleeces, i} ound 
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ANECDOTE OF A DOG. 


A gentleman residing in Seville, had a dog nam- 
ed Carlo, and a fine knowing dog he was. His 
master who had much confidence in his prudence 
and discretion, not only employed him to bring 
provisions from the market, but also entrusted him 
with money to pay for the various articles commis- 
sioned. For a long time Carlo conducted himself 
in the most irreproachable manner, carrying the 
billet and money to the butcher’s and conveying 
home a piece of beef or a fine fat pullet, us the case 
might be. Carlo continued to fill his situation in 
the commissariat to the entire satisfaction of the 
parties concerned; no fraud, no peculation, was 
ever laid to his charge; in short, Carlo showed by 
his daily conduct, that he not only knew the duties 
of a commissiary, hut what is still more remarkable, 
he actually practised them. But alas! how many 
men in the midst of an honorable career may be 
tempted to make a false step—so it was with Car- 
lo. Some shabby dog, it was supposed, had af- 
fronted him; he set down the basket, and while 
engaged in chastising his foe, an urchin peeped in- 
to the basket, seized the piece of money, and di- 
rectly made off, without waiting to congratulate 
the victor. Carlo having sufficiently punished his 
adversary, shook his ears, and, quite unconcious of 
the loss he had sustained, seized the basket with 
his teeth, trotted off to market in double quick time, 
and presented himself before the butcher. “How 
is this ? there is no money here Carlo,” said the 
butcher, after taking out the billet, and turning the 
basket upside down. For a few monents Carlo 
hung his head in evident confusion, and then as if 
a sudden thought hid struckthim, he rushed out of 
the market. Away he wenthelter skelter through 
the crowded streets, upsetting a Gallego with his 
water jar, bouncing against a’seller of water mel- 
lons, and running full tilt agarnst an Italian pedlar, 
creating dire confusion amone¢ his saints and ma- 
donnas; on he went till he reached the square 
where a number of boys were collected and play- 
ing at pitch and toss. Here Carlo made a halt 
for a few minutes, until seeing a piece of money 
similar to the one that had been stolen from him, 
he pounced upon it and disappeared, to the great 
astonishment of its owner. Carlo went directly 
to the butcher, gave him the money, took up the 
well filled basket, and what is not the least re- 
markable part of the story, he returned home by a 
circuitous route, by which means he avoided pass- 
ing through the square, having doubtless, reasons 
of his own for declining a meeting with the yeung 
gambler.— The Sportsman. 





Gratitupe.—The rector of the parish my 
friend lived in was a man who added to the income 
he derived for his living a very handsome private 
fortune, which he entirely devoted to the benefit of 
the poor around him. Among the objects of his 
bounty, one old woman, a childless widow, was 
remarkably distinguished, Whether commisera- 
ting her utter helplessness or. her complete isola- 
tion, he went farther to relieve her than many, if 
not all, the other poor. She frequently was ina 


habit, of pleading her poverty as a reason for her 
not appearing inchurch among her neighbors; and 
he gladly seized an opportunity of so improving her 
condition, that on this score at least, no impedi- 
When all his little plans for her 


ment existed, 
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comfort hac been carried into execution, he took 
the opportunity one day of dropping in, as if acci- 
dentally, to speak to her. By degrees he led the 
subject to her changed condition in life—the al- 
ternative from a cold, damp, smoky hovel, to a 
warm, clean, slated house—the cheerful garden be- 
fore the door, that replaced the mud-heap and the 
duck-pool—and all the other happy changes which 
a few weeks had effected. And he then asked, did 
she not feel grateful to a bountiful Providence that 
had showered down so many blessings upon her 
head ? 

“ Ah, troth, it’s thrue, for yer honor, I am grate- 
ful,” she replied, in a whining, discordant tone, 
which astonished the worthy parson, 

“ Of course you are, my good woman, of course 
you are—but I mean to say, don’t you feel that ev- 
ery moment you live is too short to express your 
thankfulness to this kind Providence for what he 
has done ?” 

« Ah! darlint, it’s al! thrue—he’s very good—he’s 
mighty kind, so he is.” 

“Why then not acknowledge it ina different 
manner ?” said the parson with some heat—“ Has 
he not housed you, and fed you, and clothed you?” 

“ Yes, alanah, he done it all.” 

“ Well, where is your gratitude for all these mer- 
cies?” 

«“ A, sure if he did,” said the old crone, roused 
at length by the importunity of the questioner— 
‘sure if he did, does’nt he take it out o’ mein the 
corns ?”— Confessions of Harry Lorrequer. 





Royal Economy.—W hen Charles VIII. of France, 
was once at Bourges, he ordered a pair of boots to 
be made forhim, As he was trying them on, the 
intendant of his household came in and said to 
the shoemaker, “take away your boots; we can’t 
afford a new pair yet; his majesty must wear his 
old ones a month longer.” The king, it is said, 
commended the intendant for his prudence. Now- 
a-days, he would chance to be sent to Bedlam as a 
lunatic. 


Comfort of Children.—Call not that man wretch- 
ed who, whatever else he suffers as to pain inflict- 
ed, or pleasure denied, has a child for whom he 
hopes and on whom he doats. Poverty may grind 
him to the dust, obscurity may cast its darkest man- 
tle over him, the song of the gay may be far from 
his own dwelling, his face may be unknown to his 
neighbors, and his voice may be unheeded by those 
among whom he dwells—even pain may rack his 
joints, and sleep may flee from his pillow; but he 
has a gem, with which he would not part for wealth 
defying computation, for fame filling a world’s ear, 
for the luxury of the highest health, or for the 
sweetest sleep that ever sat upon a mortal’s eye.— 
Coleridge. 





Convenient Criticism.—Sheridan had a very eon- 


veient formula asa reply to the new publications 


that were constantly sent to him, viz.—* Dear sir, I 
have received your exquisite work, and I have no 
doubt I shall be highly delighted after I have read 
it.” 

Foote once dined at an inn where he was charg- 
ed an enormous price for his meal, which led him to 
inquire the landlord’s name. “Partridge, and 
please you,” replied the host. “ Partridge,” resum- 
ed Foote, “ it should be Woodcock, by the length of 
your bill.” 





Bank Failures.—The Augusta Age states on 
good authority, that in addition to the Washington 
County Bank at Calais, the Frankfort Bank at 
Frankfort, and the Medomak Bank at Waldoboro’, 
have failed. 4 


The value of Sons.—A short time since a man 
was heard lamenting the death of two of his sons: 
“ Two stout, hearty boys,” said he, “and died just 
afore hayin’ time,—I’d rather geen nine shillings— 
its eny-most ondid me.” 





Grave Amusement.—The following introduction 
to a piece of poetry in alate number of the Spring- 
field Republican, is quite novel tous: “ The fol- 
lowing lines were written more than sixty years 
ago, by one who has for many years slept in his 
grave, merely for his own amusement.” 





A German priest walking in procession at the 
head of his parishioners, over uncultivated fields in 
order to procure a blessing on their future crops, 
when he came to those of unpromising appearance, 
would pass on, saying, “ Here prayers and singing 
will avail nothing: this must have manure.” 





Complimentary.— An erratic poetical genius about 
town, was highly delighted the other day, by the 
editor’s telling him he resembled Lord Byron. “Do 
you really think so?” asked the moonstruck son- 
netter in an ecstacy—“pray in what respect ?” 
“Why, you wear your shirt collar upside down, 
and get ‘corn’d’ on gin and water!” 














GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store, Nos.51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not before 
applied to any implement for this purpose. The most prom- 
inent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it very efficiently. 

2. Witheven this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peeuliar manner in which they 
cut, require sharpening less ohen than those of any other 
straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple in its construction, made and 
put together very strongly. It is therefore not so liable as 
the complicated machines.in general use to get out of order. 





DOMESTICATED WILD GEESE. 


A few pair for sale, Enquire at this office. 
November 6. 


F GREENHOUSE GLASS, 
All sizes and qualities, for saleby LORING & KUPPER, 
No. 10 Merchants’ Row. 
November 6. Qt 


" A RARE CHANCE, 

For sale. A partner wishing to withdraw from an old 
established Agricultura! Implement and Seed Warehouse, 
having a good run of country custom, would be willing to 
dispose of his interest on liberal terms, as he is about en 
gaging in other pursuits. To a person wishing to engage in 
a respectable and profitable business, having some ready 
capital, it is an opportunity rarely to be met with. A liberal 
eredit will be given on most of the purchase money if proper- 
ly secured. Any communications addressed “ Lafeyette,” 
New York city, will be treated strictly confidential. 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 


Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
sixty days from the time of subscribing are entitled to a ¢e- 
duction of 59 cents- 





TUTTLE, DENNETT AND CHISHOLM, PRINTERS, 
i7 SCHOOL STREET.....BOSTON : 
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